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In Amsterdam’s Niewwe Kerk the communion is served to members of the World Council 


as worshipers are seated in turn at the long table. (See page 6.) 








Letters to the Editors 


Utah Young People 





Unite in Conference 





Venture in Cooperation 


To the Editors: 

I was interested to read in THE OUT- 
LOOK several weeks ago a report of a 
joint conference of young people of the 
Presbyterian Churches, USA and US, in 
Kentucky. 

Here in Utah we have an even more in- 
teresting experiment in interdenomina- 
tional cooperation. Because of the pre- 
dominantly Mormon population, the young 
people of one Protestant faith are almost 
too few to make for good conference 
groups. So, for several years the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians have united to 
hold really fine joint young people’s con- 
ferences. 

The experience is very stimulating to 
the adult leadership. [I have found it a 
real privilege to know well and exchange 
ideas with splendid religious workers in 
the Methodist Church. Our director, this 
year a Presbyterian—next year it will be 
a Methodist—looked over the study ma- 
terial put out for youth conferences and 
institutes in both churches, and selected 
what she felt to be the best in each. Our 
main course of study was from the Metho- 
dist board, our camp book for inspiration 
and devotion from the Presbyterian, and 
our mission study book was inter-denomi- 
national, 

The young people, of course, felt no dif- 
ference in church affiliations. A boy or 
girl was accepted for what he himself 
was. We found that from both church 
groups we had children with truly Chris- 
tian backgrounds, some with no religious 
training at all, and many from indifferent 
homes. Our finest delegation came from 
Highland Boy Community House, a Metho- 
dist mission station in a mining area. 
These boys and girls, a Puerto Rican, a 
Spaniard, and two Mexicans in the group, 
were so appreciative of camp and so eager 
to make their contributions that it was 
touching. The vesper services each evening 
were conducted entirely by the young 
people, Methodist and Presbyterian alike. 
It was a real experience in ecumenical 
living. 

I refer to the Presbyterian Church,USA. 
Our family were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, for many years, but 
on moving tc Salt Lake City where there 
is no church of that denomination we 
transferred our membership to the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. We have found 
that we can worship God and serve our 
Savior as well in one church as in the 
other. 

We read and enjoy THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK and think you are doing 
a splendid job. 

OCTAVIA H. (Mrs, Philip B.) PRICE. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Tf it be of God... .”’ 


To the Editors: 

In reading the opinion of those who 
favor or disfavor the plan of reunion, also 
taking in consideration the decision of 
the recent General Assembly, I am more 
convinced than ever, that we should fol- 
low the suggestion that was made by Ga- 
maliel as to what should be done with 
Peter and John when they refused to re- 
frain from teaching the people. 

Acts 5:38-39, Gamaliel said, “And now 
[ say unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this counsel 
or this work be of man, it will come to 


nought: But if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it: lest haply ye be found even 
to fight against God.” Therefore, I wish 
to give a similar expression and say like 
Gamaliel, if the plan of reunion is one of 
man made, it will come to nought, but if 
It be God’s plan and will, nothing shall 
prevent it. For in God’s own good time 
and pleasure all things will work to- 
gether for his honor and glory. I feel 
that our heavenly Father must be very 
much grieved at his children as he looks 
into their hearts and know their thoughts 
and sees them put into writing and passed 
on to the editors of our church papers. 

Some in expressing their views, have 
said some very unpleasant and unkind 
things about the other. James 3:10 re- 
minds us “My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.” 


L. OTHO HIXSON. 
Longview, Texas. 


Serious Item 
To the Editors: 


Dr. MacLean’s article, “Preachers and 
Pastors—-or Promoters?” (OUTLOOK, Aug. 
23) is most interesting. Allow me to 
raise this question: Is there not consider- 
able straw if this, if not altogether a 
straw man? A preacher will always be a 
promoter, a pastor will always be a pro- 
moter of the good life in Christ. There 
will always be a matter of selection by 
the individual as to how, when, and 
where and what he promotes. 

The most serious item to me in his 
article was the declaration of the failure 
of the life in Christ to promote mental 
health as evidenced in this statement, “a 
nervous strain, conscious or subconscious, 
which takes its toll, and is, in part, the 
cause of the breakdown of a good many 
pastors, including a number of our ablest 
men, in recent years. It may help to 
explain the statement of the president 
of the North American Association of 
Psychiatrists that, proportionately, more 
pastors are treated in institutions for 
nervous disorders than any other group 
of people.” 

T question the figures of the president 
of the North American Association of 
Psychiatrists. How, where and when did 
he get his statistics? If it is true, then 
the Christian church is failing on a dis- 
turbing level of leadership and it is not 
surprising that we have “insanity” evi- 
denced in broken homes, broken local 
churches, and the Christian fellowship 
throughout the world preparing for an- 
other mutual slaughter in the coming 
world conflict. Certainly it is time we 
learned how to receive Christ’s gift of 
mental health. (See article, p. 5.— 
cds.) 

H. V. LOFQUIST. 
Asheville, N. C. 


‘‘Astonishing Statement’’ 
To the Editors: 


: . I cannot get away from the state- 
ment quoted by Dr. MacLean: “More pas- 
tors are treated in institutions for nerv- 
ous disorders than any other group of 
people.” Let us examine some of 
the contributing causes for such an aston- 
ishing statement: 

1, It is safe to say that many were 
not properly balanced to become minis- 


ters. Neither they nor their groups knew 
they were not geared to pull a long hi), 
(See article, p. 5.—Eds.) 


2. It is also probable that out of ao 
large 2 number with varied theologica) 
backgrounds, radical and erroneous inter. 
pretations of Scripture produced confusion 
of thought and attendant nervous break. 
down. 


3. When the heart rules the mind fre. 
quently the multiplicity of calls leads the 
servant of Christ to undertake more than 
his powers permit. A. B. Bruce has sug- 
gested that the secret of Peter’s denial] 
of his Lord was his “indiscriminate cor. 
diality.”. There are types of men who 
smilingly assume every duty that presents 
itself, and being unable to perform, in 
due time break in the effort. Karl Stoltz, 
a noted psychiatrist and the author of 
“Pastoral Psychiatry,” once said, “Most 
nervous breakdowns are caused by trying 
to save face.” 

4. Another offence committed unknow- 
ingly by the busy pastor is the sin against 
his own body. The high tension under 
which he lives is not lessened by any form 
of recreation, or by a hobby. He may 
know how to pray but he has _ never 
learned how to play. ... 

5. In the day of inflation and increased 
cost of living it is very possible that 
were the truth known, many who have 
joined this caravan to the sanitarium have 
driven themselves there by worry over 
money, or—the lack of money. It is rare 
that a board of deacons or a session hon- 
estly faces the promise which was made 
when they called their minister: to make 
him “free from worldly cares.” . . . The 
business man may demand a raise; the 
minister must sit and suffer, his wife also 
bearing the mental strain with him. 

6. The major offense, however, is the 
undivided task. It is a great deal 
easier to do the thing than to let some 
layman wrestle with it. Believe me, a 
few months ago I had an awakening. I 
found one of my elders could bring back 
a far better report on presbytery than 
I had ever heard any preacher give. I 
also found a few weeks later that when 
an elder had been made head of the Pro- 
gram of Progress in our church that I 
was the key-man to kill their forward 
move, because I did not believe that our 
church could afford to undertake the ap- 
portionment for Foreign Missions in face 
of our building plan for the outpost cha- 
pel under our supervision. Later I saw 
that the elder had been right. His busi- 
ness head was far better than mine. In 
most cases the business judgment of the 
layman is better than that of the pastor. 
Your deacons can run a business much 
better than their minister or they are poor 
business men, or the minister missed his 
ealling. 


The overwhelming thought in Acts 6:2, 4 
is that the Apostles . . had a function 
which no one else could do and that if 
they put anything else before it . 
the world would suffer, the church would 
never be established nor the Kingdom ex- 
tended. The only salvation for the future 
was for the spiritual leader to stick to 
his job. 


c. G. GUNN. 
Superintendent of Home Missions, 
Missouri Presbytery, 
Fulton, Mo. 





More Letters p. 12 
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Effective Plan for 
Council Activity 


Adopted by Assembly 


Twelve Departments Named 
For Geneva Headquarters 


Amsterdam (RNS).— Recommenda- 
tions for the future administrative setup 
of the World Council of Churches, made 
by a committee headed by Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York, 
were approved by delegates to the First 
Assembly. 

As a result of the Assembly’s action, 
the following 12 Council departments 
were authorized: 

General secretariat, faith and order, 
study, reconstruction and inter-church 
aid (including a refugee division), 
youth, ecumenical institute, interna- 
tional affairs (to operate in conjunction 
with the International Missionary Coun- 
cil), finance and business, prisoner-of- 
war, promotion and publicity (to in- 


clude an interest in an Ecumenical 
Press Service), women’s work, and 
evangelism. 


The committee expressed belief that 
the purposes of the World Council 
would come alive on a world-scale only 
as the Council’s decentralized plan of 
service was carried by the churches 
themselves to their own members and 
their respective areas of responsibility. 

Another recommendation made by 
Bishop Oxnam’s committee was that 
personnel nominated by the Counctil’s 
general secretary to fill staff positions 
be referred to the 90-man Central Com- 
mittee, the Council’s policy-forming 
body. 

The question of securing an adequate 
and competent. secretariat without 
creating a cumbersome bureaucratic ma- 
chine was regarded as of fundamental 
importance by the committee. 


Commission on Women 


Formation of a commission of men 
and women for further study of wo- 
men’s place in the Church was approved 
“in principle” by the Assembly. 

The Assembly’s approval followed 
presentation of a report by its Com- 
mittee on the Life and Work of Wo- 
men in the Church. Main recommenda- 
tion of this report was that the com- 
mission be appointed ‘‘with an adequate 
budget and executive leadership’ to 
“give further consideration to the sub- 
ject and provide guidance on important 
issues.’’ 





ON THE AIR 


“The Greatest Story Ever Told” is 
back on the air again after a vacation 
period. It is carried over the ABC 
network, Sundays at 6:30 P. M. 
(EST). 

“Great Scenes from Great Plays’’ 
is the new program to be sponsored 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
beginning Friday evening, Oct. 1, 
over the Mutual network. It is esti- 
mated that more than 500 stations 
will carry the program. 











To Answer Catholic Letter 


An “appropriate answer” to the re- 
cent pastoral letter written by the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops of The Nether- 
lands explaining the Catholic attitude 
toward the World Council of Churches 
was authorized. (See editorial, p 8.) 

Delegates gave approval to a motion 
authorizing the Council’s policy-form- 
ing Central Committee to draft the re- 
ply. 

Asserting that laymen were waiting 
to assume an effective role in the 
church, a committee told the Assem- 
bly that the Christian Church should 
make it clear that the laity has “an 
essential place in its life and tasks.” 

The committee said that in the laity 
the church possessed ‘“‘the greatest and 
most natural opportunity to show the 
world that the message of the Bible is 
relevant to the real needs and problems 
of man.” 

In its report, the committee declared 
that the church “ought to be deeply dis- 
satisfied over the present situation” 
which it said saw the potentialities of 
laymen going to waste. 


Anti-Semitism Condemned 


Churches were called upon here to 
denounce anti-Semitism as ‘absolutely 
irreconcilable with the profession and 
practice of the Christian faith.’ 

The appeal was made in a committee 
report on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews and commended to the churches 
for study and action. Episcopal Bishop 
Angus Dun of Washington, D. C., 
headed the committee. 

Declaring that churches too often 
have failed to fight anti-Semitism, the 
report said: 

“Churches in the past have helped 
foster the image of Jews as sole enemies 
of Christ, which has contributed to 
anti-Semitism in the secular world.” 

See the Message of the Council, p. 6. 


Fleming Elected as 
Moderator of Synod 
Of North Carolina 


Discussion of Civil Rights Is 
Highlight of Montreat Meeting 


The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing outside its bounds at Montreat (Ap- 
palachia Synod), elected as its modera- 
tor, N. N. Fleming, pastor of the his- 
toric Hawfields church and stated clerk 
of Orange Presbytery, Mr. Fleming suc- 
ceeds Joseph B. Johnston, head of the 
synod’s orphans’ home at Barium 
Springs, 

Early in the meeting a lively discus- 
sion attended the report made by O. C. 
Williamson, chairman of a special com- 
mittee on the Allied Church League, 
recommending synod’s endorsement of 
this agency inasmuch as “the League is 
spearheading opposition to the liquor 
traffic.” Would endorsement involve 
the church in political controversy? Men 
argued pro and con but the synod voted 
endorsement and arranged for financial 
support. 

John A. Redhead, Greensboro First 
pastor, spoke on the stewardship pro- 
gram, appealing for churchmen to “‘fol- 
low the principle of percentage .. . laid 
down by God .. . beginning with the 
tithe.”” His was an inspiring and stir- 
ring address. 


Children Are Important 


At the first evening services, the re- 
tiring moderator, Mr. Johnson, spoke out 
of his years of rich experience as head 
of the synod’s orphanage, on ‘Children 
Are Important.’ He scored attitudes 
which cause people to hang out “No 
Children” signs; those which exploit or 
treat children as pets; and those which 
do not help children establish controls 
over themselves. The child, he said, is 
an important person; he should be 
helped to do everything possible rather 
than having it done for him; he should 
be a partner in every enterprise affect- 
ing his life. The feeling of responsi- 
bility, the dignity .. . of having been a 
part of something worthwhile does some- 
thing to a child even when he is very 
young, 

Stewardship figures presented by E. E. 
Gillespie showed North Carolina’s in- 
creased giving to Assembly’s benevo- 
lences at a total of $682,205; to all be- 
nevolences last year, $1,556,519. With 
Dr. Gillespie’s retirement coming up, the 








4 


synod paid him high tribute as Chester 
Alexander, Burlington pastor, referred 
to his “efficient and statesmanlike 
leadership of stewardship for 21 years.” 

Later tributes were paid Dr. Gillespie 
in connection with the home missions 
report. He has led this cause in N. C. 
for 31 years. A gold embossed red- 
bound volume of letters was presented 
by R. H. Stone for the synod. W. H. 
Belk paid him tribute, and a retirement 
fund was provided to become effective 
when his successor is chosen. 


Education Emphasis 


Christian Education’s part on the pro- 
gram is an annual highspot. It was 
true this year, made so particularly by 
the stirring address of Halbert M. Jones, 
Laurinburg industrialist and chairman 
of the Flora Macdonald board. Mr. 
Jones wanted to know why Presbyte- 
rians have turned back on their edu- 
cational heritage. The layman is not 
interested in Christian education, he 
said, but this is because ministers have 
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not enlisted their interest. Last year 
N. C. Presbyterians gave $70,000 for 
their nine educational institutions, 
while the Baptists of the state gave 
$351,000 to theirs. 


Joseph M. Garrison of Greensboro 
heads synod’s new executive committee 
on student work. “There are twice as 
many Presbyterian students enrolled in 
the state schools of N. C. as there are 
in all the 22 Presbyterian colleges of 
our Assembly,’ Dr. Garrison said. He 
formerly directed student work for the 
General Assembly. 


Fraternal delegate from Catawba 
Synod, Presbyterian, USA, was B. L. 
West. Dr. West told of the work of 
the Negro Synod of Catawba with its 
13,500 members, 162 members and 112 
ministers. . 


Civil Rights Discussed 


Wednesday night’s feature was spon- 
sored by the Christian Relations com- 
mittee with Sam E. Howie, Fayette- 





The World Council of Churches 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





His IS THE FIRST of a series of 
reports on the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches 

held at Amsterdam, which I attended. 

Just before the Assembly opened, 160 
church leaders from every part of the 
world gathered together at a student 
camp near Utrecht to do the prelimi- 
nary work of the Assembly. 

The human elements of such a con- 
ference were most intriguing, since one 
met old and new friends, coming from 
the most varied conditions of life. I 
shared a bedroom with a Bishop from 
Sweden and a theological professor from 
Hungary. We naturally plied our 
friends from behind the iron curtain 
with many questions about conditions 
in their part of the world and they in 
turn asked what chances Henry Wallace 
had to become President of the United 
States, etc., etc. 

One interesting aspect of these world 
conferences is that the second World 
War has made English a practically 
universal language so that old barriers 
to understanding have disappeared and 
laborious translations have become un- 
necessary. In addition to the strictly 
Anglo-Saxon delegates, the Asiatics all 
knew English from the mission schools 
of China and India. 

The northern Europeans have learned 
English, mostly from British broadcast- 
ing during the war. Our Dutch hosts 
were always multilingual, since every 
Dutch child learns English, German, 
and French in addition to his own lan- 
guage. The Germans learned our lan- 
guage from our army of occupation. 
Only a bare ten per cent of the con- 


ference did not understand the almost 
universal language. 

Common ideas were not as universal 
as the common language. There was 
less than 90 per cent agreement upon 
the matters which affect the reunion of 
the churches. However, there was a 
fine spirit of charity which augured 
well for the achievement of genuine 
agreements. But when such a ques- 
tion as the nature of the church was 
discussed it was interesting to hear the 
contrasting statements of a Greek Or- 
thodox theologian on the one hand and 
an Anglo-Catholic or a continental Prot- 
estant on the other. 

Karl Barth, the famous Swiss theo- 
logian, was present and he usually 
stated the continental position and did 
so with great authority. His authority 
is in fact tremendous. I read a letter 
of his to the Reformed Church of Hun- 
gary in which in effect he advised them 
how to proceed in the election of a 
bishop of Budapest. He spoke almost 
as with Papal authority. 

Considering the rigor, not to say the 
frequent truculence of his public utter- 
ances, many of the delegates were sur- 
prised by his personal charm and ami- 
ability. Like St. Paul, he is much more 
formidable in his letters than in his 
personal presence. 

The 160 ieaders who gathered near 
Utrecht were the nucleus of the much 
larger numbers who later assembled at 
Amsterdam to create for the first time 
since the Protestant Reformation a 
united church or at least a unity of all 
non-Roman Churches. — (Copyright, 
1948, by RNS.) 
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ville, chairman. It was a panel dis- 
cussion on the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. Walter L. Lingle, the 
first speaker, deplored the fact that the 
important issue of rights for the Negro 
has “‘become a perennial political foot- 
ball, making it difficult for us to look 
at the problem in an unprejudiced map- 
ner. He changed his topic from “Our 
American Heritage” to “Our Christian 
Heritage,” saying, “If ever the civil 
rights problem is solved, it will be 
solved along Christian lines. . . . Jesus 
did not launch a frontal attack on the 
institution of slavery; he created such 
a moral and spiritual atmosphere that 
slavery could not survive.” Dr. Lingle 
referred to the practice of manumission 
in the early church when a converted 
man brought his slaves into the assem- 
bled Christian congregation and in a 
religious service released them to free- 
dom. “The greatest thing ministers 

. can do for civil rights today,” he 
said, ‘‘is to study the mind of Christ and 
so create a spirit in which injustice can- 
not survive.”’ 


“Poor Pay” Is the Key 


Holmes Rolston, Charlotte pastor, 
dealt with various areas of civil rights. 
Although lynchings are few in number, 
he said, the church has a responsibility 
to mould public opinion so that such 
injustices will completely cease. He 
stressed the importance of the Negro’s 
goining the right to vote. Finally, he 
said, “The facts reveal that the Negro 
in the South does not have equality of 
opportunity to health, education, living 
conditions, and economic status. And 
the latter is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. Manual tasks and poor pay keep 
the Negro in a position where he is 
unable to help himself secure those 
other qualities.” 


Rolston’s conclusion called attention 
to the fact that the prophets and Jesus 
levelled scathing denunciation upon a 
church which was more interested in 
preserving religious rituals than in 
championing human rights and social 
justice. 


“We need to lift this high concept 
out of the political scene into the reli- 
gious,” said L. W. Bottoms, DRE for 
Snedecor Synod. Man must be seen as 
exercising his rights as a child of God. 
Lynwood Brown, Raleigh minister, 
ealled attention to methods recom- 
mended for obtaining civil rights. 


The synod approved financial cam- 
paigns for the Home for the Aged, Wil- 
liam Black Home, and the Montreat con- 
ference building. H. Kerr Taylor spoke 
for the Program of Progress, report- 
ing that $1,500,000 has been raised, 
with four years yet to go on the $7,- 
850,000 goal. Dr. F. L. Knight, San- 
ford surgeon, has succeeded Col. J. Nor- 
man Pease as the synod’s chairman of 
this program. 


—PAUL TUDOR JONES 
High Point. 
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Proposed: Sound Help for Ministers 


to moodiness, depression of spirits 
or irritability? 

Do you develop physical symptoms 
when under emotional stress? 

Are you troubled with bad dreams? 

These are some of the questions that 
ought to be asked of candidates for the 
ministry, in the opinion of eleven clergy- 
men in the U. S. who prepared a report 
on “American Protestantism and Mental 
Hygiene” for the International Confer- 
ence on Mental Hygiene at its six-day 
session here. 

Often what is needed in the selection 
of ministerial candidates, the commis- 
sion said, is an examination that em- 
phasizes not gross physical or mental 
pathology, but the ordinary functional 
expressions of being in trouble. 

“Tt would seem particularly important 
for the church,” it observed, ‘‘to know 
the quality of the applicant’s inter-per- 
sonal relationships, his emotional sta- 
bility, spiritual maturity, and capacity 
for growth and understanding, since a 
large part of his responsibility is in this 
area.” 

Emotional distress is responsible for 
many of the ordinary problems of the 
clergy, the commission stated, such as 
lessened capacity for work, intra-con- 
gregational conflict, poor relations to 
authority, superficial pastoral care, 
“feeling in a rut,’* chronic physical 
symptoms, sense of ‘‘not getting any- 
where,” critical and judgmental atti- 
tudes toward the parishioner in trouble, 
or evasive prudishness regarding matters 
of the sexual relationship and marriage. 

“In addition to a physical examination 
which takes into account emotional ele- 
ments in physical complaint,’’ the report 
said, “it would be helpful to have a 
psychiatric interview, an objective psy- 
chological test, and an interview with a 
clergyman with some understanding of 
the relationship of the deeper feelings 
to the professional religious adjust- 
ment.” 


L ONDON. (RNS)—Are you subject 


Background Is Important 


Suggesting further that it might be 
useful to have a religious history of the 
candidate for the ministry, the commis- 
sion said: 

“Occasionally the church is a refuge 
to students running away from serious 
family problems; or it may give an op- 
portunity to the man with considerable 
Pent-up aggression to express power 
over other people: or it may involve an 
expression of a childish need to be de- 
pendent and to be cared for (assuming 
a minimum responsibility and project- 
ing the remainder upou God); or it is 
possible for the schizophrenic to feel a 
great gulf between religion and the ordi- 
Nary things of everyday life, so adding 
to confusion, guilt, and anxiety rather 
than relieving it. The church is also 
Occasionally a haven for the uncon- 
Sciously driven person who is concerned 


€ 
Before a man is received as a min- 
isterial candidate he may well find 
help in charting a good mental 
health program. 


chiefly with numbers, quantity, and 
money.’’ ‘ 
The commission added that ‘‘these 


tendencies need not necessarily keep a 
man out of the postulancy, but it would 
be helpful if the examination made the 
tendency clear so that throughout the 
seminary and diaconate experience the 
man could be helped to meet the prob- 
lems courageously and to use his under- 
standing of himself to help other peo- 
ple rather than working out uncon- 
sciously on them his own feelings.” 

A great deal of professional unhappi- 


ness and insecurity is due, the report 
said, to the fact that the clergyman has 
never had an opportunity to work out 
his own emotional conflicts with a coun- 
selor in seminary or early in his minis- 
try. 

“Adequate attention to these things 
in the postulant examination might be 
the first step toward giving them more 
attention throughout the training and 
working life of the clergyman,” the com- 
mission stated. 

“If these things are not taken into 
account, it makes it very difficult to ful- 
fill the ordination promise to be a whole- 
some example and to have a wholesome 
family life.”’ 

Numerous other ways in which the 
church may use its resources to foster 
mental health were discussed in the 33- 
page report, which was edited by Dr. 
Ralph D. Bonacker, Protestant chaplain 
at Bellevue Hospital in New York City. 
(Editorial, p. 8.) 


Understanding Needed for Sermons 


Health Group Asks for Constructive Instead of ‘‘Repressive’’ Sermons 


ONDON. (RNS)—If preaching is 
to be effective it must “grow out 
of an understanding of personal- 

ity with an adaptation to personality 
needs and an application of a simple the- 
ology that interprets for one the mean- 
ing of life and gives one security in his 
relations to God and man.” 

That was the assertion made to the 
International Conference on Mental 
Hygiene here, in a report submitted by 
a commission of eleven clergymen on 
“American Protestantism and Mental 
Health.” 

Pointing out that there are many 
needs which are common to all people, 
regardless of their race, creed, life ad- 
justment, or status of mental health, 
the commission suggested five ways in 
which the minister may help to fulfill 
these needs through good preaching. 

1. He can preach on the value of af- 
firmation of faith, emphasizing the posi- 
tive and dependable factors of the 
church and religion. 

2. He can stress the value of fellow- 
ship in combatting the feeling of loneli- 
ness and isolation. 

3. He can help the people to know a 
God who is loving, merciful, and for- 
giving. 

4. He can help his parishioners to 
grow into a mature concept of God and 
to accept mature attitudes toward re- 
ligion, instead of retaining their child- 
hood attitudes and concepts. 

5. He can help them to live more 
abundantly by helping them to feel and 
to realize the difference between a life 
lived on a compulsive, fearful, submis- 
sive, rigid, dishonest, selfish, condemn- 
ing, dependent and immature level and 
a life lived on a spontaneous, independ- 
ent, joyful, honest, unselfish, loving, 


understanding, cooperative and mature 
level. 

“Tt is also necessary,’”’ the report 
added, ‘“‘that the minister demonstrate 
in his preaching faith, love, understand- 
ing, power and good health in such a 
positive way that the people not only 
hear what he says but also feel what he 
means.”’ 


Much of the preaching of the past, in 
the opinion of the commission, has been 
occupied with theological interpretation, 
and much of it has been of a repressive 
nature. Some preaching today, it said, 
arouses basic hostilities and conflicts in 
a way that is destructive of both per- 
sonal and social good, and much of it 
is designed to arouse responses of fear 
in the minds of people who have been 
conditioned to be afraid since babyhood. 

Declaring that moralizing ‘is prac- 
tically a useless procedure in attempt- 
ing to help people,’ the commission 
warned that “it is not good mental 
hygiene since it conveys a sense of con- 
demnation rather than the feeling of 
understanding, which apparently Jesus 
felt was necessary in his ministry to 
those in need.”’ 


“There is much evidence,’”’ the report 
noted, “that the church has often devi- 
ated from this basic Christian principle 
which is compatible with good mental 
health and has become a _ repressive 
agency which is life-negating rather than 
life-affirming. 

“The minister in his preaching often 
has spent too much time preaching about 
moral problems in a repressive, life- 
negating, condemning, and mechanical 
manner to the extent that he has ham- 
pered life, instead of helping to energize 
personalities to live abundantly.” 
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PLENARY SESSION—Here in the Concert Hall where dents (plus a committee chairman and a speaker) in the 


World Council plenary sessions were held are the dele- 
gates from nearly 150 churches from 42 countries. 
picture, taken from the platform, shows the six presi- 


The 
pears below. 


big chairs. In the foreground are members of the press 
and others. The message adopted by this Council ap- 
(Noordhoff, Amsterdam.) 


Message of the World Council 


WORLD COUNCIL of 
meeting at Amster- 

dam, sends this message of greet- 
ing to all who are in Christ, and to all 
who are wiliing to hear. 


HE 
Churches, 


We bless God our Father, and our Sa- 
vior Jesus Christ who gathers together 
in one the children of God that are scat- 
tered He has brought us here 
together at Amsterdam. We are di- 
vided from one another not only in mat- 
ters of faith, order and tradition, but 
also by pride of nation, class and race. 
But Christ has made us his own, and he 
is not divided. In seeking him we find 
one another. Here at Amsterdam we 
have committed ourselves afresh to him, 
and have covenanted with one another 
in constituting this World Council of 
Churches. We intend to stay together 
We call upon Christian congregations 
everywhere to endorse and fulfill this 
covenant in their relations one with 
another. In thankfulness to God we 
commit the future to him. 

When we look to Christ, we see the 
world as it is—his world, to which he 
came and for which he died. It is filled 
both with great hopes and also with 
disillusionment and despair. Some na- 
tions are rejoicing in new freedom and 


abroad. 


& 
A statement addressed not only to 
Christians but to all who are well- 


ing to hear. 


power, some are bitter because freedom 
is denied them, some are paralyzed by 
division, and everywhere there is an 
undertone of fear. There are millions 
who are hungry, millions who have no 
home, no country and no hope. Over 
all mankind hangs the peril of total 
war. We have to accept God’s judg- 
ment upon us for our share in the 
world’s guilt. Often we have tried to 
serve God and mammon, put other loy- 
alties before loyalty to Christ, confused 
the gospel with our own economic or 
national or racial interests, and feared 
war more than we have hated it. As 
we have talked with each other here, 
we have begun to understand how our 
separation has prevented us from re- 
ceiving correction from one another in 
Christ. And because we lacked this 
correction, the world has often heard 
from us not the Word of God but the 
words of men. 


But there is a word of God for our 
world. It is that the world is in the 
hands of the living God, whose will for 
it is wholly good; that in Christ Jesus, 
his incarnate Word, who lived and died 
and rose from the dead, God has broken 
the power of evil once for all, and 
opened for everyone the gate into free- 
dom and joy in the Holy Spirit; that 
the final judgment on all human his- 
tory and on every human deed is the 
judgment of the merciful Christ; and 
that the end of history will be the 
triumph of his Kingdom, where alone 
we shall understand how much God 
has loved the world. This is God’s un- 
changing word to the world. Millions 
of our fellowmen have never heard it. 
As we are met here from many lands, 
we pray God to stir up his whole church 
to make this gospel known to the whole 
world, and to call on all men to believe 
in Christ, to live in his love and to hope 
for his coming. 


A Voice and a Home 
Our coming together to form a World 
Council will be vain unless Christians 
and Christian congregations every- 
where commit themselves to the Lord 
of the church in a new effort to seek 
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together, where they live, to be his wit- 
nesses and servants among their neigh- 
pors. We have to remind ourselves 
and all men that God has put down the 
mighty from their seats and exalted the 
humble and meek. We have to learn 
afresh together to speak boldly in 
Christ’s name both to those in power 
and to the people, to oppose terror, 
cruelty and race discrimination, to stand 
py the outcast, the prisoner and the 
refugee. We have to make of the 
church in every place a voice for those 
who have no voice, and a home where 
every man will be at home. We have 
to learn afresh together what is the 
duty of the Christian man or woman 
in industry, in agriculture, in politics, 
in the professions and in the home. We 
have to ask God to teach us together 
to say No and to say Yes in truth. 
No to all that flouts the love of Christ, 
to every system, every program and 
every person that treats any man as 
though he were an irresponsible thing 
or a means to profit, to the defenders of 
injustice in the name of order, to those 
who sow the seeds of war, and to those 
who advocate war as inevitable. Yes, to 
all that conforms to the love of Christ, 
to all who seek for justice, to the peace- 
makers, to all who hope, fight and suffer 
for the cause of man, to all who—even 
without knowing it—look for new hea- 
vens and a new earth wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. 


Signs of Victory 


It is not in man’s power to banish 
sin and death from the earth, to build 
the Holy Catholic Church, to conquer 
the hosts of Satan. But it is within 
the power of God. He has given us at 
Easter the certainty that his purpose 
will be accomplished. But, by our acts 
of obedience and faith we can on earth 
set up signs which point to the coming 
victory. Till the day of that victory 
our lives are hid with Christ in God, 
and no earthly disillusion or distress or 





GERMAN LEADER—Martin 

ler, Evangelical German pastor, told the 

Amsterdam Assembly that the World 

Council] is only a step on the way (OUT- 

LOOK, Sept. 18). Beyond him in this 

picture are: Marc Boegner and Arch- 
bishop Eidem. 


Niemoel- 
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NETHERLANDS’ QUEEN—A few days before her enthronement as Queen of 

The Netherlands, Princess Juliana visited the sessions of the World Council. 

In this picture are seen (left to right) the Archbishop of Canterbury, Juliana, 
Marc Boegner, Prince Bernhard, and John R. Mott. 





power of hell can separate us from him. 
As those who wait in confidence and joy 
for their deliverance, let us give our- 
selves to those tasks which lie to our 
hands, and so set up signs that men 
may see. 

Now unto him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto him be glory 
in the church by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. 


JONES SEES UNITED CHURCH 
IN U. 8. A. WITHIN 10 YEARS 


UTICA, N. Y¥. (RNS).—A prediction 
that his crusade for a United Church in 
America may be realized in five to ten 
years was made here by E. Stanley 
Jones the noted evangelist. 

Dr. Jones issued this forecast as he 
opened a 30-day crusade to mobilize 
churchmen in 30 cities across the ta- 
tion behind his plan for a federal union 
of churches. 

He said the response to a similar tour 
last year had been so ‘‘overwhelming”’ 
that he hoped the current crusade would 
make it decisive that action be started 
and that a convention be called to work 
out a constitution for a united Church. 

“Federal union of churches,” Dr. 
Jones told several meetings here, ‘‘satis- 
fies two instincts: a desire for union 
with the whole plus a desire for local 
self-government. We propose to apply 
this principle of union of churches 
which would come together on the same 


principle as the states of the United 
States came together. 

“The central thought is: a new man 
out of both parties.’ This principle of 
federa: union has heen applied to the 
United States and hus produced one of 
the most united peoples on earth. 
There would be one church, the Church 
of Christ in America. But under that 
there would be branches, no longer 
separate branches, but branches of one 
Church. 

“These branches—which would be 
known as the Presbyterian Branch of 
the Church of Christ in America, the 
Baptist Branch, etc.—would function 
with local self-government, but would 
be bound together by the union and the 
sovereignty of the union. 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


At this date has room in its dor- 
mitories for a few well prepared 
students. 

Fuily accredited college for women. 

Courses leading to B. A. and B. M. 
Degrees. 

Modern plant; ideally located in pro- 
gressive and cultured southern 
city. Total cost for session $652. 

Session opens Sept. 9. Wire or phone 
for reservation. 

G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Jackson, Miss. 














equipment, beautiful campus. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. 
Glee Club, Sports. 
1949 ‘session should be made now. For catalogue, write 
William ©. Pressly, Presidemt, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Trans- 
Program develops self- 
Modern 
Applications for 1948- 
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EDITORIAL 


It Is Up to Synods and Presbyteries 


Last year two synods took definite 
steps toward enlisting the interest, co- 
operation and support of Presbyterians, 
USA, in the use of their summer confer- 
ence grounds. This year’s meetings 
may indicate how this effort has fared. 

Presbyteries and synods now have a 
greater reason for seeking other steps 
in acquaintance and cooperation with 
our USA friends. The last Assembly’s de- 
cisive action pointed definitely to sucha 
program of understanding during these 
next few years. 

Many people feel that regardless of 
eventual reunion of the two churches 
these steps in cooperation are long over- 
due and that they will repay many fold 
the efforts which are made in consoli- 
dating forces, in magnifying present op- 
portunities and in enlarging joint enter- 
prises wherever that can be done. 

Dr. G. T. Gillespie, who has opposed 
the present effort in reunion, was one of 
the vigorous advocates of this larger 
plan of cooperation at the last Assem- 
bly, particularly as it might extend to 
all American Presbyterian bodies. In 
a statement to this paper (August 9) 
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he expressed the hope that entire initia- 
tive might be left to “individuals or 
local congregations, presbyteries or sy- 
nods” in exploring avenues of acquain- 
tance and cooperation, in addition to 
other efforts which he felt might come 
naturally through previously designated 
agencies. 

The Synod of Tennessee is showing us 
something in the way of a joint evan- 
gelistic campaign; Kentucky is uniting 
young people’s conferences; Texas and 
Virginia are exploring conference ground 
activities; Missouri, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and other synods are already 
working together in educational insti- 
tutions; Tennessee has a united student 
work program. Doubtless many other 
ventures in Presbyterian cooperation 
will be reported when the presbyteries 
and synods have concluded their meet- 
ings this fall. This is to be earnestly 
hoped. 


Basic Help for Candidates 


In our issue of October 21, 1946, we 
presented the results of a study which 
we had made of practices in various 
churches leading to the admission of 
candidates for the ministry. This study 
dealt particularly with personality 
check-ups or efforts to establish ade- 
quate programs of mental health in 
order to avoid difficulties which are ex- 
perienced in the midst of an otherwise 
highly successful ministry. 

Now the International Conference on 
Mental Health in its recent meeting in 
London (see page 5) hears the results 
of a thorough study made in this coun- 
try on this very point. The study takes 
for granted that the prospective minis- 
ter or the church will want every pos- 
sible help in working toward sound ad- 
justment of personality and the develop- 
ment of a productive mental health pro- 
gram. A careful reading of the news 
account in this issue will repay you. 

We are hoping to hear of progress in 
various presbyteries along the line of 
our earlier discussion—‘‘Personality 
Check up for Candidates”—as is now 
routine in some communions. Such a 
sound procedure we owe to the church 
we seek to serve as well as to the pro- 
spective minister. When the course be- 
comes well established we shall wonder 
why we delayed so long in taking such 
a commonsense step. 


Lecture and Listen 


Advances in the adult departments of 
our churches will not come by an in- 
vasion of bigger and better lectures and 
lecturers. This is the valid judgment 
of the Religious Education Re-Study 
after a four-year survey of the church 
(OUTLOOK, July 19). The fact of the 
matter is, the committee says (yet we 
all know it), “Our church already has 
more than its share of lecturers, and... 
the stereotype of lecture-and-listen 
settles down on our pupils as they ad- 
vance toward adulthood.” 

No part of the Re-Study is more 
devastating than its section on the 
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adult department. Uniform lesson treat- 
ments, for the most part, are divorced 
from current situations and, to use qa 
phrase of the Re-Study, ‘“‘the Gospel is 
put in chains.” No devitation from aq 
course which has been followed for 25, 
50 or 75 years will even be considered 
in many an adult department through- 
out the church. 

This is undoubtedly the reason that, 
with the largest attendance potential, 
the adult department is routinely the 
dullest, worst attended in the church’s 
school, Come September 26 and a Rally 
Day, something done in this area along 
the line of the Re-Study committee’s 
recommendations will pay dividends that 
will amaze groups that have contented 
themselves with old patterns. 


WE Are the Church 


Explaining to their people why Roman 
Catholic representatives could not take 
part in the recent assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, a 
pastoral letter of the Dutch Hierarchy 
said: 

This aloofness is not based on a fear 
of losing prestige nor on any other tacti- 
cal consideration; the attitude arises 
solely from the church’s realization that 
she must remain unflinchingly loyal to 
the task Christ imposed upon her.... 
The one way to bring the dissension of 
Christians to an end is to return to the 
{Roman Catholic] Church and to the 
unity always kept safe in her. . . . The 
| RC] Church, by its very aloofness, goes 
on teaching that the unity willed by 
Christ has been preserved in her and 
that in her this unity remains accessi- 
ble to all. 


Charles Boyer, S. J., in a magazine 
article, explains further along the same 
line: 

A delegate of the Catholic Church 
could say nothing else than ‘‘the Uni- 
versal church, the church of Christ 
which you seek, is not to be constituted, 
it exists; it is the Church of Rome from 
which your fathers separated and which 
awaits you as a mother.’’—The Catholic 
Week. 


Preferred Risk 


From much of the discussion in these 
columns in recent weeks an uninformed 
observer might come to believe that 
ministers have the worst mortality 
record of any group in our population. 
He might expect to see the obituary 
columns filied each day with the death 
notices of ministers. 

Quite the reverse is the fact. Life 
insurance companies look upon minis- 
ters as “preferred risks.’”’ This is en- 
couraging from some angles, but, as our 
church’s director of evanglism puts it. 
it is also a ‘“‘doubtful compliment.” 

All this is not to minimize for one 
moment the emotional strain and the 
physical demands of the ministry. It 
is simply to remind our people that with 
all these things, the minister is a pretty 
hardy animal. More seriously, it is 
to underscore the fact that his laws of 
living are sound and that he draws upon 
spiritual resources which add strength 
to his days. 
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WEALTHY BUT WISE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“If wealth increases, set not your 
heart upon it.”’—Psalm 62:10 (Mof- 
fatt). “The word of the Lord came 
saying, I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward.”—Genesis 15:1. 


E WAS the wealthiest man of his 
community, probably one of the 
wealthier men of his generation. 

Though his descendants are still with 
us, and many readers of these lines are 
personally indebted to him, by now he 
has been dead long enough so that we 
can speak of him freely and appraise 
him. Although he was not a public man 
in the sense that he ever held office, his 
life was open to public gaze, and his 
private scandals as well as his public 
services have become well known. 

His life demonstrates a variety of 
truths. One is that wealth is no sin. 
If making money is a sin, he was a great 
sinner, for his wealth was great. He 
was born rich, he need never have ex- 
erted himself for a single day. Yet he 
lived for many busy years, and in those 
years he enormously increased his orig- 
inal patrimony, and so, far from wast- 
ing it. took the best care of it. He was 
a proud man, asking no favors, disdain- 
ing so much as a shoelace by way of 
charity. He did not like to give any- 
one the chance of saying, “I helped 
make him rich.” He did not look on 
wealth as sinful, nor did he impress 
any one who knew him as an exploiter 
of labor or a gouger of the common peo- 
ple. For he was not a mere counter 
of coins, a hoarder, a human strong- 
box. His wealth was always put to 
practical uses. In enriching himself he 
enriched others. He was even willing 
to give way to younger men in order 
that their opportunities might be 
greater. He was a great executive. The 
hundreds of men under him served him 
with enthusiasm; in a sense they were 
his slaves, yet in his service they learned 
to think for themselves and to live as 
free men. He rewarded merit with 
responsibility. He knew efficiency when 
he saw it, and because they did not 
have the requisite ability. he would not 
give even his own sons the top position 
he gave to a trusted subordinate who 
was not only not a relative but not 
even in his own social class. 


IS LIFE shows that a rich man 
not necessarily a sinner, but on 
the contrary that a man may be 

both wealthy, wise and good. Yet 
again he is an example of the truth that 
money is neither a man’s safest shield 
hor his surest reward. Vast as his hold- 
ings were, he did not find in property 
either his life’s chief’s protection or 
his work’s great reward. Money was no 
shield against sin. So many sins are 
the direct result of poverty that most 


persons fancy that if they were only rich 
enough, they could afford not to sin. 
But this man’s affluence was no guar- 
antee of goodness; indeed his very 
wealth led him at times into grievous 
wrong. His money was no _ shield 
against disappointment. His dying eyes 
had seen the beginnings of a quarrel in 
the family, of which the end is not yet. 
Of his eight sons, only two became in 
any way famous, and these two rather 
for their connection with their distin- 
guished father than for any distinc- 
tion of their own. One of these became 
a violent radical, a man whose hand was 
against” every man; the other had 
neither the wit nor the energy to think 
for himself, but lived out his harmless, 
dull, well-cushioned life under the pro- 
tection of abler people. Money in this 
home, too, was no shield against sor- 
row. Not all the man’s gold could 
buy one lock which would keep out 
death, or one medicine to prevent tears. 


IRST AND LAST, this rich man’s 

F story shows that life’s highest 
rewards are available to both 

poor and rich. Unlike many men of 
wealth, who, discovering no satisfaction 
in the abundance of things which they 
possess, find life so dull that they even 
take their own way out by hand, this 
rich man found life full and sweet. If 
his shield was not money, neither was 
money his reward. He found life’s 
recompense in three simple ways. One 
was his family. His wife, it is true, 
could not have been easy to live with. 
Proud, jealous, a woman who could be 
overbearing with her servants and her 
husband, a woman disposed to ridicule 
what she did not understand, yet her 
wish was his will, and if he did not al- 
ways please her it was not because he 
had not tried. And when she was taken 
from him, his mourning was both long 
and sincere. His children were not such 
as a man of his genius could have hoped 
for; yet he took the best of care of 
them. If he did not do for all what he 
did for one, he did for each what was 
indicated by each one’s capacity and 
need. While he took good care to make 
his children financially secure, his great- 
est fear was not that they might become 
poor, but that their characters might be 
soiled. If he encouraged the family 
in isolation, it was not from pride, but 
from fear lest they descend to the level 
of men who worship what is brutish. 
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In planning for his children’s happi- 
ness, the thing that gave him most con- 
cern was not their income, but the sort 
of home which they in turn would 
have. 


E TOOK a satisfaction in the fu- 
ture. He did not expect the ideal 
world in his lifetime; his out- 

look did not end with his own death 
nor that of his children’s children. He 
believed in a long future; he lived for 
that future. For in his heart he be- 
lieved that both he and the future be- 
longed to God. His greatest satisfac- 
tion, and the highest, was in his faith. 
This is not to say that faith was a god 
to him; rather it was by faith that he 
lived and worked and hoped as unto 
God. His one intimate friend was God. 
The moving force of his life was God’s 
will. Whatever he understood the will 
of God to be, that way he moved. If 
as times he forgot, it was God’s touch 
on his conscience that turned him 
around again. If at times he grew dis- 
couraged, it was not by looking over 
his property lists that he recovered his 
cheerfulness, it was by reflecting on the 
promises of God. For he believed God. 
His religion was never one of phrases, 
it was by no means second-hand; it was 
the most vital and original element in 
his whole life. It was what made him 
stand apart from other rich men of his 
generation. For this man is not re- 
membered as a man of property, though 
he was that; he is remembered as a 
friend of God. His name was Abraham. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Results of Studies 
Given at Va. Synod 


Under directions of last year, the 
Synod of Virginia at its 161st annual 
meeting in Staunton, spent two periods 
of two hours each in studying topics 
to which large committees had given 
time and thought during past months. 
This departure from past routines, un- 
der the Committee on Christian Rela- 
tions, focused attention on ‘‘The Church 
and the Home” and “The Church and 
Tehology.”’ 

Paul Buckles, Newport News pastor, 
led the first of these periods, calling 
upon the synod to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of parent education to prevent ju- 
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venile delinquency. He also urged the 
necessity for pre-martial counseling in 
order to safeguard home and church. 


Study of Man 


The report on theology selected, 
within the field of Biblical theology, the 
Biblical doctrine of Man for its empha- 
sis. A scholarly and sound paper on 
this subject was presented with basic 
principles well worked out, but tense 
areas where help on this subject is 
sorely needed were largely overlooked 
except for general principles enunciated. 
Listeners thought there would be defi- 
nite guidance on such topics as current 
issues in race, civil rights, man and the 
state, the place of women, collectivism, 
man’s relation to the world community, 
ete. The basic principles are surely re- 
ported, but present issues are never 
specifically faced. To be sure, the paper 
says, ‘‘As for woman, the Bible regards 
her as essentially and spiritually the 
equal of man. .. .” “The Apostles 
were equally insistent with the Prophets 
that we ought to obey God rather than 
man. . .” “It is plain that the com- 
munity of God, the church, is to include 
all persons of whatever race. .. .”’ 
Other statements like these abound but 
there is no pointed help for a Presby- 
terian elder in seeking his Christian 
position with reference to present de- 
mands of Negroes in Virginia either for 
equal school privileges or admission 
to the white schools, nor as he seeks to 
make his way, based on the Biblical doc- 
trine of Man, through the Civil Rights 
discussion. Or, what of the treatment 
of Negro worshipers who visit white 
churches? Just the same, the efforts 
of the committees broke new ground 
and members of the synod, grateful for 
the sound study in hand, were hopeful 
as they looked toward reports next year 
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on Evangelism and “Our Protestant 
Heritage.’ 


Bales Elected Moderator 


T. C. Bales, Clifton Forge pastor, sue. 
ceeded Elder N. B. Etheridge as mod- 
erator. W. E. Davis, Newport News 
pastor, preached the retiring modera- 
tor’s sermon stressing the primary 
claims of evangelism. Dr. Davis feels 
that the church has too many extrap- 
eous activities underway and that not 
enough effort or attention is being 
devoted to fundamental requirements. 

The synod’s new director of religious 
education, W. B. Sullivan, formerly in 
Texas-Oklahoma, was introduced. Dr, 
Sullivan succeeds the late T. K. Currie, 
P. A. Roberts of Farmville was named 
the new chairman of this committee. 
The event of greatest importance of 
the year, the committee said, was the 
appearance of the report of the Re- 
ligious Education Re-Study Committee 
headed by L. J. Sherrill (OUTLOOK, 
July 19). Various conferences reported 
high attendance. The young adult con- 
ference at Massanetta is new to appear 
on the schedule. 

Most discussed of any item was the 
report of a committee studying the pos- 
sible removal of Sunnyside Home for 
aged men and women from Danville to 
some proposed new location. Sentiment 
favors selling the Danville property and 
locating the home in conection with the 
orphanage at Lynchburg, but enough 
details were not in hand to justify a 
final decision. 

The synod voted to incorporate itself, 
thus providing more definitely for the 
holding of its various properties. 

Ernest Trice Thompson was named to 
succeed E. T. Wellford, who has served 
long and effectively on the General As- 
sembly’s Committee on Cooperation and 
Union. 


Stewardship Record 


Stewardship figures showed Virginia 
still well down the line compared with 
other synods—14th and 15th out of 17 
synods. Hampden-Sydney’s and Mary 
Baldwin’s financial campaigns were com- 
mended to the people and the Program 
of Progress was given full endorsement. 
Benevolences in the regular budget were 
increased by 12.45 per cent. A thorough 
study of irsurance held on the synod’s 
institutions is being made. Some of 
these were found to be well insured, 
others were inadequately covered. 
Greater funds were urged for Hamp 
den-Sydney and Mary Baldwin, but, ex- 
cept for that, other institutions were re- 
ported in good condition . 

For home missions, the synod re- 
corded “its conviction that the need for 
home missions advance has not yet been 
satisfied and that the Program of Pro- 
gress offers the church through the cha- 
pel program, evangelism, and financial 
objectives, a means of realizing the ful- 
fillment of our home mission task.” J. 
G. Patton, Jr., spoke on the Program 
of Progress. 
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bitter in controversy is more hereti- 
eal than to espouse with sincerity 
and charity the most devastating theo- 
logical opinions. —-WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


[’ IS TRULY said that to become 





—_— 


Upon recommendation of the Reli- 
gious Education Committee, the synod 
established a T. K. Currie Memorial 
Fund to be used for delegates to young 
people’s conferences. In recognition 
of Dr. Currie’s service, the synod said, 
“Granite slabs are erected in (his) 
memory in the multitude trained under 
his leadership who now walk closer to 
Christ because of his influence.” 

Cc. J. Hollandsworth reported that 
last year’s additions to the church on 
profession of faith were the “greatest 
ever known to our church.’ He gave 
credit to the visitation evangelism pro- 
gram, stressing as every church’s goal, 
one convert for each 17 members. Thos. 
P. Johnson, of Kingsport, Tenn., was 
the special speaker on this subject. 

Reports to the synod from Massa- 
netta Springs indicated that 68,000 per- 
sons had attended the twelve confer- 
ences held there during the summer for 
the greatest record in Massanetta his- 
tory. Improvements at this conference 
center amounted to approximately 61,- 
000 during the year, with an additional 
10,000 scheduled for next year. 

Fred R. Stair, Jr., assistant to the 
president of Union Seminary, spoke of 
the need of more ministers as he urged 
that churches challenge their best 
young men to follow this vocation. 
Union Seminary’s enrollment, he said, 
will reach 128 this year, with 47 in the 
entering class. The seminary is now 
spending about $1,500 a year per stu- 
dent. 

A special committee appointed to 
study the adviability of establishing an 
executive secretary for the synod re- 
ported that such an office is not needed 
at this time as most of the work is be- 
ing accomplished through the presby- 
teries. 

Mary Baldwin and the First and Sec- 
ond churches of Staunton joined in en- 
tertaining the synod. Local people 
were cordial and the Staunton press was 
generous in its coverage. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Balance Is Desirable But Difficult Goal 





Pastor Must Seek It 


To the Editors: 

Attainment of a proper balance in life 
is a desirable but difficult goal. How much 
more difficult it is to attain this balance 
in the work of the ministry! The scope 
of the work is far greater than any can 
achieve. As Dr. Theron H. Rice once said, 
“It is not what a minister does that kills 
him, it is what he does not get done.” 

Dr. MacLean “Preachers and Pastors— 
or Promoters?” (OUTLOOK, Aug. 23) has 
dealt sympathetically with a problem that 
goes back to Moses and the 70 elders; 
and the selection of the seven deacons to 
assist the preachers in the early church. 

There should be a much greater use of 
laymen. Much more of the promotional 
work should be done by them and through 
them. In many cases, the promotional 
agencies should deal with them directly 
rather than by asking the minister to do 
so. 

A much greater emphasis should be 
placed on proportionate giving, with the 
tithe as a minimum. The financial ap- 
peals, drives and offerings have assumed 
a place out of due proportion. The true 
giving of money is one of the fruits of 
Christian faith and love. We need to give 
far more attention to the cultivation of 
the roots. The insistent, repeated de- 
mands for offerings often lead to “the 
unwise picking of the green fruit of un- 
willing gifts.” 

The effort and attempt to carry all 
along the same route at the same speed 
as in a convoy is unfortunate. We ought 
clearly to recognize that ministers have 
varied gifts and churches have varied spe- 
cial interests. These special interests 
ought to be balanced up financially on 
some higher level, such as the presbytery 
or the synod. 

Instead of multiplying 
conferences, much 
planning, instructional 
tional activity 
church courts. 


meetings and 
more long-range 
work and promo- 
ought to be done at our 


EDWARD G. LILLY. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Add: Moderation 


To the Editors: 

Dr. MacLean’s timely article tempts me 
thing to his good sugges- 
tions, namely, Moderation. Allowing some 
freedom of exegesis, Phil. 4:5: Let your 
moderation be known to all, might apply 
here. 

As the editor, p. 8, says, this problem 
is not limited to the church; it is com- 
mon to all phases of life. A university 
professor showed me his week’s schedule; 
it was so crowded with outside engage- 
ments that he had not time for recrea- 
tion and quiet study, so he finally drew 
a clear line on the time he could give 
to such things. That, I think, shows what 
pastors must do; they must choose and 
draw a line somewhere. 

I emphasize this since it 
cannot return to the 
economic life of 50 years ago; we must 
adjust ourselves to present conditions 
as far as possible. A similar problem is 
seen in the family life when some mem- 
bers have different interests, different 
work, different clubs and different hours, 
it is hard to keep the family a unit as 
it used to be; yet we must by all means 
try to keep the family a unit; by making 
adjustment we must try to have the fam- 
ily together at some meals and for family 
prayers and for some recreation hours; 


to add one 


is clear we 
simpler social and 


otherwise, home becomes merely the com- 
mon lodging house. 

In the present day church life I note 
two dangers: (1) Many agencies tend to 
magnify their own special aims and so 
mar the meaning and unity of the church, 
which just becomes their common meet- 
ing place. (2) They tend to create a busi- 
nesslike atmosphere. Now here’s where 
the pastor comes in: If, in meeting the 
demands of all these agencies he is caught 
in the whirl of the busy world and just 
continues “bobbing up” here and there, 
the stream of life will run on unchanged. 

The pastor’s prime privilege on Sunday 
is to lead men and women right up to 
the throne of grace into conscious touch 
with unseen things; for this he must take 
time for quiet meditation and commun- 
ion with God till his whole soul is in- 
stinct with reverence; so when he comes 
to his pulpit Sunday morn, he brings an 
atmosphere pervaded by reverence and 
men and women feel the Breath of the 


Heavenlies. When a church loses this at- 
mosphere, it is “salt that has lost its 
savor.” 

After all, each pastor must solve his 


own problem by making such adjustments 
as his case calls for. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Great Commission Says ‘‘GO’’ 
To the Editors: 


Dr. MacLean is always pulling the trig- 
fers on my loaded guns. He provokes 
me to comment. 

The Function of the Minister. Every 
minister must determine what his first 
business is. The life of Christ as seen in 
the Gospels would make good reading, 
climaxed by the Great Commission. He 
must forever settle the question concern- 
ing the mission of the church, a soul-sav- 
ing MOVEMENT, or. - He will observe 
that in the Great Commission “Go” pre- 
cedes “preach,” and, “as ye go—preach.” 
He might conclude that he must bea “go- 
ing” man before he can preach to lost 
people. Why should he preach mainly to 
saved people? 

Promotional Work At Large. Some gen- 
eral promotional work at large seems ex- 
pedient, but the temptation is to over-do 
it. It forever seems easier to “send” than 
to “go,” and some ministers can turn cor- 
ners faster than others. . . Who or what 
CAN successfully guide ministers after 
they have gotten out of our institutions? 
Too many of us are already “fixed.” 

We also have here an old governmental 
differential: Should the government sup- 
port the people, or should the people sup- 
port the government? Likewise, should 
our agencies support the churches, or 
should the churches support the agencies? 


Which? Or C-o0-0-p-e-r-a-t-i-o-n? The 
trend is evident. However, it is believed 
that if every pastor were doing a Pauline 


job, no promotional agent, nor any of his 
mimeographed material, could ever touch 
his coat-tail. In that case overhead pro- 
motion would die out for lack of business. 

Hired Evangelism. A church father re- 
cently said to the writer, “There is a dan- 
serous trend in our church toward “hired 
evangelism.” . . Could Paul have gotten 
missionary fourneys made on the basis 
of hired evangelism? Paul was a great 
preacher, but his feet were present when 
new churches were established and the 
lost saved. 

The Focal Point of Pastoral Promotion. 
Why does it appear that the average 
church has its promotional work focused 
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upon, and among, its saved people insteag 
of the lost people OUTSIDE the church? 
. . . It would seem that our promotion, at 
least in a large measure, is not properly 
focused. 

The Lord’s work cannot be successfully 
“manipulated” by complex, top-heavy, 
noisy, controversial, ecclesiastical machin- 
ery. Someone (who?) will have to do 
some GOING. Why not try Gideon's 
method? God was the Promoter, Gideon 
was the minister, and 300 carefully sge- 
lected laymen did the job, because God, 
Gideon and the laymen were all “stand- 
ing in their places.” 

Cc. A. CALCOTE, 
Surgoinsville, Tenn. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

C. H. Sides, Monroe, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to Little Joe’s church, at 
Presbyterian Orphans’ Home, Barium 
Springs, N. C. 

H. L. Gladney from Waterford, Miss., 
to the New Liberty and Bethel churches, 
Box 644, Dillon, S. C. 

J. Allen Anderson, pastor for 23 years 
at Central church, Birmingham, Ala., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Mangum, Okla., Sept. 23. 

Gaston Boyle, after 21 years as pas- 
tor of Mt. Carmel church, Steele’s Tav- 
ern, Va., has resigned to accept the pas- 
torate of the Pine Hall, Danbury and 
Sandy Ridge, N. C., churches. 

Robert B. McNeill, Fairfield High- 
lands, Ala., has accepted a call to the 
Jacksonville, Ala., church. 

Cc. R. McCubbins from Filbert, S. C., 
to RFD 1, York, S. C. (no change of 
work). 

J. Will Ormond from Princeton, N. 
J., to Box 422, Marion, Ala., temporar- 
ily. 

Arch B. Taylor, Jr., and Mrs. Taylor, 
new missionaries bound for China, have 
received word that since ‘‘conditions on 
the field have improved very rapidly 
and unexpectedly,” they can sail from 
San Francisco about Oct. 15. Since late 
August sailings had been cancelled the 
Taylors had enrolled for a second year 
at the Yale Institute of Far Eastern 
Languages. 

Carl May from Ft. Walton, Fla., to 
Philadelphia State Hospital, Philadel- 
phia 14, Pa., where he will engage in 
a course in clinical training. 

Warren R. Hall, Jr., from Crockett, 
Texas, to the First church, Navasota, 
Texas. 

H. R. Miller from Union Springs, 
Ala., to Foley, Ala. 

W. G. Greenlees, formerly at Jeaner- 
ette, La., is now pastor of the Loving- 
ton, New Mexico, church. 








RETIREMENT 
John Nelson Blackburn, pastor of the 
Houma, La., church for the past 47 
years, was honorably retired on Sept. 1. 
W. W. Bain, pastor at Crewe, Va., 
since 1919, was honorably retired by 
East Hanover Presbytery Sept. 2. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Eunice, Lois and Timothy, 


A Religious Family 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR SEPTEMBER 26 


Acts 16:1-5; I Tim. 1:38-6; 3:14-15 


(Scripture Quotations are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version.) 
* * * 

We are asked to think this week of 
a religious family, of faith in God as 
manifested in three generations, a 
grandmother, a mother and her son. 


I. Lois—The First Generation 


We know nothing of the grandmother 
Lois, except that she had a “sincere 
faith’? in the religion of her ancestors, 
in the God who had created the world 
and called Abraham out of the Ur of the 
Chaldees, and that she had transmitted 
this faith to her daughter. 

The word ‘sincere’ or “‘unfeigned’’ 
means ‘“‘without hypocrisy,” ‘‘in no way 
wearing a mask.’”? Her faith would not 
have been transmitted so readily, if at 
all, if it had not been genuine. Children 
are quick to see through pretense even 
when it is not recognized by the parents 
themselves. Men who have turned 
against the church, against God himself, 
are usually men who have grown up in 
homes where the religious life did not 
match the religious profession. 

The brilliant Negro novelist, Richard 
Wright, in his autobiography, ‘‘Black 
Boy,” writes, ‘‘There were more violent 
quarrels in our deeply religious home 
than in the home of a gangster, a 
burglar, or a prostitute. ., .Granny bore 
the standard for God, but she was al- 
ways fighting. The peace that passes 
understanding never dwelt with us. 
Granny and Aunt Addie quarreled and 
fought not only with me, but with each 
other over minor points of religious 
doctrine, or over some imagined infrac- 
tion of what they chose to call their 
moral code. Wherever I found religion 
in my life, I found strife.” It is no 
wonder that Richard Wright dismissed 
religion from his life. The religion to 
which he was exposed prided itself on 
its orthodoxy, but it did not express it- 
self in life. It was not the genuine 
article. Though zealously held, it was 
hot “sincere,’’ as Paul uses the word. 

We do not know how Lois transmitted 
her faith, but we can presume that she 
taught her daughter the truths of their 
ancestral religion in the home, that she 
saw that she was a faithful attendant 
on the services of the synagogue, and 
she lived out the faith that she pro- 
fessed. It was not only the formal edu- 
cation but the contagion of a holy life 


that led Eunice and later Timothy to 
follow in her steps. 

So it has been with us. Formal in- 
struction in the truths of our religion 
is necessary, but most of us ‘‘catch re- 
ligion’’ from our parents. And so it 
must be with our children. Woodrow 
Wilson, when president of Princeton, 
once said to a gathering of alumni, ‘‘You 
ask us why we do not make more out of 
your sons. I will tell you why: it is 
because they are your sons.” Religious 
faith and moral standards are both 
caught by contagion in the home. 


II. Eunice—The Second Generation 


Eunice, the daughter of Lois, grew up 
with a faith as sincere as her mother’s. 
And yet she married a Greek, a man who 
did not accept the religion of her fathers. 
A marriage under these circumstances 
would lead automatically to her excom- 
munication from the synagogue; she 
would be denounced as an apostate from 
the faith, as is the case today when an 
orthodox Jew marries a Gentile. We 
know that her husband was not a pros- 
elyte to the Jewish faith because their 
son Timothy was not circumcised, as re- 
quired by Jewish law, until after he at- 
tached himself to Paul. Paul mentions 
the sincere faith that dwelt in Timothy’s 
grandmother and mother, but says noth- 
ing about his father. Why was this? 
The majority of commentators assume 
that his father died when Timothy was 
a young child. But in this case we can- 
not explain why it was that Timothy 
was uncircumcised, unless his mother 
had indeed apostasized from the faith, 
and this seems to be precluded by Paul’s 
words in II Timothy 1:5. 

There is a problem here which most 
commentators do not face. Taking the 
facts as they are presented here, it 
would seem to the writer that we have 
here a story often repeated in our own 
day, the case of a young woman of 
genuine religious faith who allows her- 
self to fall in love with a young man of 
a different faith, or of no faith. It must 
have pained Lois very much when 
Eunice married a Greek. It must have 
pained Eunice when her name was re- 
moved from the rolls of the synagogue. 
It is evident from Paul’s statement that 
she retained her own faith in the God 
of Israel, even though she had flagrantly 
violated the Mosaic law through her 
marriage. But her infant son could not 
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be circumcised, even if her husband had 
permitted it. When he came to the age 
of discretion he preferred to follow the 
religion of his father, or it may be, like 
his father, to profess no religion (this 
is evident again from the fact that he 
was not circumcised until after he met 
Paul). 

Was Eunice wise when she married 
a man who did not share her faith? We 
do not know all the circumstances, and 
so cannot express a final judgment. All 
of us, it may be, know cases where there 
have been marriages of a similar char- 
acter in which happy homes have been 
established and in which the children 
have been bred in the faith. Nonethe- 
less, if the husband or wife is a devoted 
member of the church, and their part- 
ner is not, there is a strain on the mar- 
riage tie, one of the great factors mak- 
ing for happiness and stability in the 
home is lacking; the fullest marital har- 
mony cannot be achieved. And statistics 
prove that such marriages end more 
frequently in the divorce courts than 
those in which both husband and wife 
have a comparable religious faith. Long 
time experience has made it clear that 
ordinarily, if not always, it is not wise 
for a believer to marry a non-believer; 
that ordinarily, if not always, it is un- 
wise for a Gentile to marry a Jew, or 
a Protestant to marry a Roman Catho- 
lic. Certainly no Protestant whose own 
faith is genuine, and who understands 
what is involved, can make a solemn 
vow that he will allow his children to 
be brought up in a faith that is alien to 
his own, 

As our last General Assembly de- 
clared: 


“Such a policy brings heavy pressure 
to bear upon a young Protestant at a 
time when he is not able to exercise the 
clearest judgment and induces him to 
make a vow which is wrong at the time 
and which, if he understands the mean- 
ing of his Protestant faith, man become 
an intolerable one. Many pastors know 
of the agony through which some of 
their members have gone as a result. It 
is an open question whether one is 
morally obligated to keep a vow which 
one has made under a type of duress 
and which comes to be regarded as con- 
trary to the religious conscience.” 


Ill. Timothy—The Third Generation 


Some of the effects of a household 
divided in its allegiance are seen in the 
case of Timothy. 

According to our account Eunice’s 
own faith burned with undiminished 
ardor, but her son Timothy did not im- 
mediately share her faith. Undoubtedly 
there was a predilection toward faith, 
the seed had been sown, but it had not 
come to maturity. 

Paul came to Lystra on his first mis- 
sionary journey. (Acts 14:8ff.) Timothy 
heard him speak and believed (the be- 
lated fruit of his mother’s teaching). He 
was one of those who saw Paul stoned 
and dragged out of the city for dead, 
who was astonished when Paul arose and 
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returned to the city. When Paul re- 
turned to Lystra on his second mission- 
ary journey he discovered Timothy’s 
eagerness; the Christians in Lystra and 
in the neighboring city of Iconium testi- 
fied to his faithfulness and Paul invited 
him to accompany Silas and himself as 
an assistant. Paul had consistently re- 
fused to require Gentile converts to be 
circumcised, but because Timothy was 
half-Jew, and because it would be diffi- 
cult for him to minister to Jews unless 
he were circumcised, Paul had him un- 
dergo the rite. From this time on 
Timothy was Paul’s most beloved com- 
panion. He accompanied him on the re- 
mainder of his second missionary jour- 
ney and was closely associated with him 
on the third. He seems to have been 
with Paul during his imprisonment at 
Caesarea and during his first imprison- 
ment at Rome. During this period he 
represented Paul on many delicate and 
confidential missions, After Paul’s re- 
lease he was placed in charge of the im- 
portant congregation in Ephesus. Paul 
sent for Timothy in his final imprison- 
ment that he might console him and re- 
ceive his last injunctions. 


But there seemed to be a strain of 
timidity in Timothy’s character. “He 
was not a man who when things seemed 
to be going against him or getting into 
confusion could shrug his shoulders and 
refused to be harassed.” He had a 
‘morbidly sensitive skin’’ and tended to 
grow discouraged. It was to encourage 
Timothy in his hard and difficult task 
that Paul wrote the two epistles which 
bear his name. 

“I thank God whom I serve with a 
clear conscience, as did my fathers,’’ he 
begins. Paul calls Timothy’s attention 
to this fact because he wishes to 
strengthen Timothy’s determination to 
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do likewise. He is an old man now, and 
his earthly labors are ended. As he 
looks back upon his life, it is of inesti- 
mable value to him to know that he has 
ever lived up to the very best that he 
knew. Can we say that of our own life? 
As we draw nearer to its end nothing 
else will matter so much; nothing will 
so poison our happiness in later years as 
a bad conscience. 


Paul is grateful for Timothy’s friend- 
ship, but even more for his faith in 
Christ, ‘‘a faith that dwelt first in your 
grandmother Lois and your mother 
Eunice and now, I am sure, dwells in 
you.” And this brings him to the real 
burden of his letter, 


Quite evidently Timothy was cast 
down by the imprisonment of Paul. 
“His heart sank ... under the prospect 
of having to fight the Lord’s battle at 
Ephesus, the famous center of Greek 
culture and oriental luxury, against 
enemies without and enemies within, 
alone and without the help of the great 
genius, the master mind, and the in- 
domitable courage of the man who for 
a quarter of a century had been the 
guiding spirit of Gentile Christianity, 
and his dear and intimate friend. So 
now Paul, persuaded that faith burned 
in his disciple’s heart with the old steady 
flame, but knowing too that he was 
despirited and heavy-hearted, was 
minded, if possible, to cheer up the 
fainting heart, and to inspire it with 
fresh courage, to fight the Master’s fight, 
when he had left the scene.” (Spence.) 

Paul’s fundamental charge to Timothy 
is found in vs. 6, ‘‘Rekindle the gift of 
God that is within you.” Paul exhorts 
Timothy to stir into flame the gift con- 
ferred upon him by the Holy Spirit at 
the time of his ordination, of which the 
laying on of hands was the outward 
symbol. But Chrysostom, the greatest 
preacher of the early church, brings the 
lesson home to us all, when he quotes in 
connection therewith I Thess. 5:19, 
“Quench not the Spirit.’’ After all, the 
spirit is bestowed upon all who believe 
in Christ. And it is in our hands either 
to quench this gift or else to fan it into 
flame. 


How is it with us? Does the spirit 
burn low in our lives, is the flame 
covered with cold ashes? What have we 
done to quench the gift of God which 
isin us? How can we fan it into flame? 
In Timothy’s case timidity was to blame 
and a predilection to take the easiest 
course. He shrank from ridicule and 
from laborious toil. Paul strikes at the 
root of his trouble and it may be at our 
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own in the two exhortations that follow 
(beyond our present lesson): “Do not 
be ashamed of testifying to our Lord... 
but take your share of suffering.” 

Why should Timothy put aside his 
natural timidity and stir up the gift of 
God which was in him? Paul gives g 
number of reasons, only the first of 
which is included in our present lesson: 
“I am reminded of (the) faith that dwelt 
first in your grandmother Lois and your 
mother Eunice. , . . Hence [ remind yoy 
to rekindle the gift of God that is with. 
in you.” If one has genuine faith he 
cannot be ashamed to bear his witness 
for him, to suffer if need be for him, 
And surely one ought to be stimulated 
by the example of his forbears. We 
think of our own heroic ancestors, many 
of whom suffered for the faith, and some 
of whom died rather than deny the faith, 
We have entered into their labors, 
surely we must pass the heritage on to 
our children. It was the faith that sus- 
tained our mothers, our fathers, surely 
we ought not to be ashamed of it. 

Most men owe their faith in Christ to 
their parents. Their faith may grow 
dim for the moment, but the chances are 
that it will burn again. 

If the faith is to be maintained in our 
own hearts, transmitted to our children, 
and revived where it has burned dim, 
it will be because we too are willing to 
heed Paul’s exhortation: “But abide 
thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of whom thou hast learned them; 
and that from a babe thou hast known 
the sacred writings which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Most of us, like Timothy, learned to 
love the Scripture first in our own home. 
In the end, the Bible must become our 
own posession, the book in which God's 
word has come to our own heart. But 
it will always mean more to us because 
it was the Book which our parents 
revered and on which they built their 
life, Who can measure the influence of 
Christian homes where love for the word 
of God is kept alive and passed on from 
one generation to the next? 


“So long as there are homes to which 
men turn 
At close of day, 
So long as there are homes where chil- 
dren are, 
Where women stay, 
If love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across these sills, 
A stricken nation can recover from 
Its greatest ills. 


“So long as there are homes where fires 
burn 
And there is bread, 
So long as there are homes where lamps 
are lit 
And prayers are said, 
Although a people falters through the 
dark 
And nations grope, 
With God himself back of these little 
homes 
We still can hope.” 
—GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 
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BOOK NOTES 


RELIGION IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 
pdited by Vergilius Ferm. The Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1948, XV 
and 470 pages. $5.00. 

This volume is one in a series issued 
by The Philosophical Press, including 
such titles as Twentieh Century Sociol- 
ogy, Twentieth Century Psychology, etc. 
The object of the book is to present 
“a eross section of the more important 
historic living religions which have 
come down from a long past, together 
vith those younger in age which are 
thriving healthfully in our day, and an 
appraisal of those religions in terms of 
our times. It is not a book on denomi- 
nations or cults but of the larger divi- 
sions of religious ideologies and prac- 
tices.”” 

Attention is given to the old historic 
faiths which we associate with the East 
and Near East. Also, there is a treat- 
ment of Conservative and Liberal Prot- 
estantism, of Reform, Conservative and 
Reconstructionist Judaism, of Roman, 
Greek and Anglo-Catholic Catholicism, 
of the Latter Day Saints, Christian 
Science, Swedenborgianism, the Quak- 
ers, the Salvation Army, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Ethical Culture, Religious Hu- 
manism, the Bahai faith and the Rama- 
krishna Order. The result is ‘‘a repre- 
sentative presentation of the religious 
landscape of our mid-twentieth century 
culture.” 

Almost without exception each of the 
chapters has been written by an adher- 
ent and authority of the faith with 
which it deals. Each contributor was 
to present his faith in the light of its 
history, scope, aims, statistics, peculiar 
genius, unique contribution, recent 
trends, and missionary character. 

The editor and contributors of this 
volume have undertaken a large order. 
This reviewer feels that they have suc- 
ceeded well. They have given ‘a cross 
section of the big streams of religious 
ideas and practices which affect the lives 
of millions now living.’’ The book pre- 
sents a wealth of up-to-date informa- 
tion and material about the various 
faiths. In addition, it provides a bet- 
ter understanding than other books on 
the religions of mankind, of the heart 
of each faith, why it appeals to thou- 
sands or millions of followers, and what 
it means te one who has embraced it. 
Increasing the usefulness of the volume 
is the bibliography at the end of each 
chapter and the full index at the end of 
the book. The editor supplies an intro- 
ductory chapter that will prove stim- 
ulating to all—even to many who can- 
hot accept his conclusions. Even at five 
dollars the buyer will get his money’s 
worth. 

The greatest defect of the volume is 
in the treatment of Protestantism and 
Judaism. Protestantism is treated un- 
der the two-fold division of Conversa- 
tive and Liberal Protestantism. Both 
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chapters are well done. Yet there is no 
more than an allusion to the history of 
Protestantism, no statistics, no treat- 
ment of main divisions of the Protes- 
tant family, or main tenets. Conserva- 
tive Protestantism is set over against 
Liberal Protestantism and Liberal Prot- 
estantism over against Conservative 
Protestantism, but a non-Protestant 
could study both chapters without learn- 
ing very much about Protestantism or 
the great faith it seeks to proclaim. The 
same defect holds for the treatment of 
Judaism. 

Laymen and ministers will find this 
book useful. The interest and appre- 
ciation of both groups in our church 
will be increased by the fact that there 
is a fine chapter by Professor Andrew 
K. Rule, of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. 

T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin, Texas. 
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